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ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
“Whee Librarian's Friend” 


OFFERS ... QUALITY PLUS... 


IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in California 
and adjoining states has built for “ANcw1n” an enviable position as 


one of California’s leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGwin’s success and the 
growth it has enjoyed: 


@ Free pickup and delivery service. 

@ Class A binding on library and textbooks. 

@ A higher percent of Picture and Design Covers. 
@ Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
© Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 
@ Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 


Any inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. O. Drawer P Angwin, California 
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IMAGES OF THE FUTURE 
THE LIBRARIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


by BEAUEL M. SANTA 


On April 30, 1960, the Northern Section, SLAC, and the California Associa 
ion of Seconday School Administrators sponsored an institute at the University 
of San Francisco on “Images of the Future”. The following article is condensed 
rom Mrs. Santa’s presentation to the institute. 


The proposals by the Commission on the Expermental Study of the Utilization 
of the Staff in the Secondary School, Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, Director, merit careful 
study by everyone interested in the future organizational pattern of our secondary 
schools, and especially by school librarians. If it is true, as we fervently believe 
it is, that the library is the heart of the instructional program, then we in school 


librarianship must give exceedingly careful consideration to the library's place 
in this new proposal. 


In considering the responsibilities of the librarian in secondary schools of the 
future, it seems only natural for us to think about the responsibilities we now have. 


All of us are well aware of our obligation to acquire and process a suitable 
collection, and to evolve a program of library service and reading guidance that 
contributes to the total educational objectives of our schools. We work to help 
individual students progress educationally, to enjoy reading, and to develop 
critical judgment and skill in the use of learning materials. We are conscious of 
our responsibility to our teachers, to know them as people, to understand their 
interests and objectives so that we can work with them toward effective knowlege 
and use of resources related to their teaching program. We feel a keen obligation 
to emphasize the life-long learning potential offered by all libraries; to strive 
toward schoolwide library instruction, and cooperation with other community 
libraries in their efforts to serve young people. We interpret for our administrators 
the educational value of library service, and clarify for them areas connected with 
its development where their advice and support are essential. 


Through the years we have gradually become accustomed to doing all of these 
things all the time. Growing interest and activity throughout the nation toward 
education in general, and reading in particular, stands as testimonial to a realization 
of their importance. The principle of the library as the heart of the total 
educational program has at last become recognized fact. Our position is established; 


support has been solidified. 


But what are the implications for the future of our school libraries? How can 
we, as librarians, contribute most effectively toward attaining the educational 
goals outlined in “Images of the Future”? What adjustments must we make? 


Mrs. Beauel M. Santa is Head Librarian for the East Side Union High School District, 
San Jose, California. 





“Images of the Future” holds many implications for school libraries. I have 
chosen for discussion only six general phases of our work, phases which I feel 
will receive the greatest impact. These are teacher relationships, student relation- 
ships, materials, quarters, instruction, and staff. 


Team teaching, variable scheduling, application of electronic and mechanical 
aids, clerical help and other innovations of the new school will release more time 
to teachers for preparation and study. Emphasis on quality, upon research, the 
pursuit of ideas rather than facts, will require teachers to plan their presentations 
with great discernment and wider knowledge of sources. Therefore it is only 
inevitable that the teacher and the librarian will spend much more time together, 
selecting materials and planning for their effective use. They will be involved 
even more than at present in critical evaluation of new materials and in compiling 
bibliographies. Moreover the librarian will spend much more time outside the 
library walls—in the classroom, with discussion groups—helping teachers to motivate 
their students, and to enrich the basic textbook sources they use. 


The relationship between student and librarian is in for some pleasant 
changes, because the very organization of the new school, both in philosophy and 
practice, will throw the student more and more on his own. He will make greater 
demands on the library; he will need guidance, encouragement, and inspiration in 
his reading, listening, looking, analyzing, experimenting. He will need a place 
to work. He must be more extensively instructed. ‘He will have to be guided in 
selection of materials suited to his interests, and the speed and level at which he 
can progress. And all of us know that many times he will need prodding in his 
attempt at self-direction. Since much, maybe most, of his individual study will 
take place in the library, you know who will do.much of the guiding. All of us 
who work closely with young people understand their potentialities; we’ve had the 
thrill of watching them exercise their initiative, and of contributing to the satis- 
faction of their curiosity. These experiences will be expanded and intensified 
many times over. 


At the same time, we must admit that many generations have been conditioned 
to “mass production education”, and I would be less than honest if I did not express 
anxiety when I think how much must be done for and by our students, good or not 
so good, to effect this transition from “fact-finding to problem-solving”. Here is 
real challenge! 

The area of library materials presents exciting and perplexing possibilities in 
regard to quantities, character, scope and organization. The library reading room 
with its traditional emphasis upon books and magazines is gone. The instructicnal 
materials center is here, and here to stay. In such a center, we will find everything 
that has been proved valuable as learning media. Books, and other printed mater 
ials, I’m sure will continue to form the backbone of our collections—only more of 
them, of wider variety, of higher maturity for those of upper ability and more care- 
fully selected materials for students who cannot learn so easily. Since solving prob- 
lems from many sources will be the watchword, this means only one thing from thc 
librarian’s viewpoint—more and more material with which to work. 





Furthermore, we may be in for a surprise in regard to arrangement of our 
aterials. I’m quite sure the trend will be to store all kinds of materials on one 
ibject in one area. In addition to printed materials we must expect to handle 
| kinds of audio-visual teaching aids; to learn how to coordinate and administer 
1em; to develop discrimination in their selection; and skill in teaching their use. 
‘ur present concern is only that librarians will be involved in the use of these 
nportant educational tools, and the sooner we commit ourselves enthusiastically 
id genuinely to their value, the more at home we shall be in our future work. 


What changes are in view as to the physical features of the library quarters? 
hese libraries will be situated physically at the heart of the school, easily and 
uickly accessible to academic departments, and away from distracting noises. 
hey will be large enough to accommodate perhaps 200 students at a time, and 
‘lexible enough in plan that large areas can be converted into smaller ones, and 
vice versa, so that possibly four or five activities can proceed at once without 
interference—always with the cooperation, remember, of the teachers concerned 
in these activities. 


I visualize a conference area that can be broken up for small discussion 
groups, or expanded to accommodate a group of perhaps 35 to 40 students for such 
activities as library instruction or group research in a specific subject field. We 
must provide space for individual study, for leisure reading, for listening, recording, 
and viewing. Study and work space for teachers is essential, where professional 
literature, curriculum materials, and so on, will be housed, and the library should 
be equipped for the showing of films and other kinds of visual learning for 
large groups. 

Library instruction will be a vital factor in determining the success of quality 
education. Librarians will have more time to work cooperatively with teachers, 
curriculum directors, administrators, counsellors and students toward evolving 
strongly-organized, extensive and intensive instruction programs that are indis- 
pensable parts of the total curriculum, related to all subject areas. 


This brings us to the subject of library staff, where serious and urgent 
consideration by boards of trustees and administrators is imperative. So many 
factors are involved in staff planning that I feel that I can only generalize. The 
size of the staff will depend upon many conditions: Is the library program highly 
developed or just beginning? What is the enrollment? What are the curricula: 
emphasis? To what degree will new electronic devices be used? Is the district 
affluent or poor? 


My opinion is that the problem of staffing will have to be resolved on the 
local level, but even so there are basic facts that must be taken into account. As 
sure as fate, the one-librarian-per-school idea is out. This new library program 
will be a multi-sided operation demanding a multiple staff. Without such a staff, 
the finest collection, the most modern quarters, the most intense faculty and 
student interest, the most advanced schedule in the world, all will become 
ineffectual shambles, and our students will come off losers. 





Another factor, essential to staff efficiency and harmony, is a clear-cut 
understanding of areas of responsibility. Administratively we must know who 
is responsible for what, and then coordinate and help each other if we expect 
to have a smooth-running and productive organization. 


The third undebatable factor is clerical help. Librarians must be relieved 


of the hundred-and-one clerical jobs they now perform. Opposing this contention, 
there is no valid argument. 


As to determining the exact size of the staff, you have an excellent guide in 
the new Standards for School Library Programs, where you find not only quanti- 
tative standards, but a convincing analysis of the reasons for them. Dr. Trump, 
in the chapter on instructional staff in “Images of the Future”, presents a formula 
for economically determining the teacher staff. I see no reason why it cannot be 


applied, at least in part, to the library staff, substituting the term “librarian” for 
“ »”» 
teacher”. 


Professional Librarians. In this group we shall include the administrative 
specialist, whose responsibility will be chiefly that of coordinating the total library 
program; who directs its planning and devises means of implementation; who 
serves as liaison among library staff, administrators, department heads and curricu- 


lum coordinators; who works with public librarians and other school librarians in 
the community for better service coordination. 


Other librarian specialists will surely include experts in reference, library 
instruction and bibliography; men and women trained and dedicated to reading 


guidance; those with special training, and interest in specific subject areas, or in 
the use of A-V materials; those with special training in cataloging, library display 
and publicity, the training of student librarians; or those qualified to work with ex- 
ceptional students. General librarians, to quote the Trump plan, will be “qualified 


certificated persons with less experience” in any one of the fields already listed, 
to assist the specialists. 


The term “instructional assistants” especially aroused my imagination, and 
we already have a possible source of such assistants in groups of library credential 
candidates who are assigned every year for field work in school libraries. Perhaps 
some arrangement can be worked out with training institutions so that the schedule 
of these potential librarians can include part-time library employment. 


I have already mentioned clerical helpers, but I repeat them here because 
they are a top-priority necessity in planning future staffs. Again, I suggest that you 
study the new standards as a guide to an adequate number. 


The professional full-time staff, then, will include librarian-specialists and 
general librarians, in sufficient number to cover all professional serveces essential 
to the success of the new plan. Their effort will be supplemented by workers 
from the “instruction assistants” and clerical categories, either on a full-time or 
part-time basis. How many of each will be decided according to the local situa- 
tion, but I think the whole thing boils down to this: Do we or don’t we want the 
kind of education proposed by “Images of the Future”? 





Space does not permit detailed discussion of many library functions which also 
fluence future library planning, but I do want to mention some of them briefly. 
‘Ine of these is the hours libraries will be open for business. Concensus here is 
iat we probably will have the hours extended considerably, including evenings 
id weekends, and quite possibly through the summer, too. Centralized catalog- 
g it seems to me, becomes inevitable. Reading guidance must surely be stepped 
p to include not only librarians but all teachers, and of course as part of che 
irriculum in every department. The future of the student librarian program is 
it clear. Some authorities think that it should be abandoned entirely in favo: 
* clerical help. Others think that the vocational guidance program will be so 
rong that students interested in librarianship will be taken care of anyway. 


Demand for counselling and vocational materials will be so great, I suspect, 
hat we will need specialists solely for the job of selecting and organizing their 
use. However, the librarian may be less involved with these collections than she 
now ‘is from the teaching standpoint, because I have an idea that they will be used 
more in the classroom than in the library. 


This brings up the question of mobility of materials. Present circulation 
procedures and rules may be knocked into a cocked hat, because they too will have 
to be flexible. There will be more duplication of materials; some will go to 
classrooms for flexible time limits; some will stay in the library. Other hinds of 
materials may be permanently housed in movable units. There are endless 
possibilities, but one thing is fairly certain: our collections will be used in many 


more places than the library! 


I haven’t even mentioned such subjects as the preparation of new librarians, 
experimental programs for gifted and limited students, or the role of the federal 
government in school library development. These omissions only emphasize ihe 
extent to which we can pursue the subject, and leave us with much to ponder. 


Without question, we face a time of great change. Above all, we must not 
allow ourselves to panic in the face of change, but keep in mind always that the 
jump from theory to practice is not abrupt; we will not be confronted with an 
overnight switch from the familiar to the strange, because sound growth does not 
happen that way. Librarians must be receptive toward whatever innovations 
result from the dynamics of educational philosophy, and set their thinking toward 
adapting to them. 


In summary, then, let’s draw a composite picture of the librarian of the future. 
She will be less a technician and more a consultant. Procedure will not concern 
her as much as teaching. She will be genuinely committed to the use of all kinds 
of educational materials and devices. She will represent not an isolated service, 
but an essential member of a closely coordinated team of specialists, whose purpose 
is high-quality education. She will be as flexible in philosophy and practice as 


her new quarters are in accommodation. She will be encouraged to specialize, to 
experiment, to create. 





Yes, she will be all of this and more if three conditions are met: 1) administra- 
tive conviction of the concept of the library as the heart of the school; 2) sufficient 
funds with which to supply materials; and 3) adequate staff with which to perform 
the professional services her teachers and students have a right to expect. I have 
a deep assurance that these conditions will be fulfilled. 


School librarianship, really only a youngster in the long line of education! 
institutions, has recorded phenomenal growth, and if I may paraphrase the title of 
a famous American drama, she has made the “Long Journey into Light”. The 
sun of recognition is upon her. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Trump, J. Lloyd. Images of the future, a new approach to the secondary school. 


Commission on Staff Utilization, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois, Free 


Trump, J. Lloyd. New directions to quality education, the secondary school 


tomorrow. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Free 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
New horizons in staff utilization (January, 1958) 
Exploring improved teaching patterns (January, 1959) 
Progressing toward better schools (January 1960) 
Quality education—today’s priority (April, 1960) 


and no bells ring. (Two half-hour 16mm films) 
A two-part report on film of the ideas developed by the Commission. 
Available from NASSP. $3.00 rental charge. 


WORKSHOP ON THE FUTURE... 


As a result of the high level of 
interest and enthusiasm generated by 
the SLAC-CASSA sponsored institute 
on “Images of the Future” held at the 
University of California on April 30, 
1960, the Northern Section is sponsor- 
ing a four-day workshop at USF this 
summer to consider further the ques- 
tions brought out by those in attendance 
at the institute. 

To be held at the University of San 
Francisco from July 5 to 8, 1960, the 


workshop will be sponsored by SLAC, 
Northern Section, and will carry two 
units of credit in education. Dr. J. 
Lloyd Trump, Director of the Commis- 
sion on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secon- 
dary School, will attend the workshop 
on the two final days, July 7 and 8, 
1960. For further information write 
to Sister Mary Alma, Director, Library 
Credential Program, University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 





300K SELECTION FOR YOUNG ADULTS... 


by MARGARET A. EDWARDS 


Before any intelligent person makes 
purchase, whether it be a boat, a hat, 
: a bottle of medicine, he decides why 
2 wants it. He may wish to win a 
iilboat race or attract a member of 
1€ Opposite sex or cure his lumbago. 
o, in purchasing books for a young 
jult collection, the librarian should de- 
ide ahead of time what his aims are; 
ne should formulate in his mind a 
thilosophy and stock books that will 
implement the philosophy adopted. A 
library can adopt whatever philosophy 
it pleases. But in order to illustrate 
the point made above let me here offer 
a philosophy of young adult work, and 
pass from there to the setting up of a 
book collection to implement that phil- 
osophy. Let us say that our ultimate 
objective is to help young adults to 
By 


world citizenship, through books. 
that we mean that we want teen-agers 
to understand that all men are brothers, 
that each of us is “involved in mankind,” 
that each of us is a citizen of one 
little world. Closely allied to this is 
our second goal: A true concept of 


democracy. By this we mean: a) 
familiarity with history, traditions, and 
great men of this country, and b) a 
feeling of responsibility for the working 
out of democracy’s principles. Allied 
also is the hope that our young adults 
shall come to an understanding of 
themselves, of the meaning of family 
life, the workaday world, an apprecia- 
tion of literary style, an enriched under- 


oss 


Margaret A. Edwards is Coordinator of 
Work With Young Adults at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. 


standing of courage, humor, the world 
of science, the arts, etc. Every book 
bought for the collection is related to 
this philosophy. Let us hasten to add 
that not every teen-ager will leave us 
a citizen of the world, afire for democ- 
racy, and charmed by the great writers. 
We will succeed with some, but when 
we do our best for each reader we can 
be thankful for any advance rather 
than be in despair that all are not 
reading Doctor Zhivago. 


The teen-age romance, the school and 
sport story, books of simple adventure, 
stories of cars, the body of books written 
for teen-agers are essential to teach 
the young and reluctant readers the 
joy of reading, and to keep the younger 
boys and girls reading until they mature 
a bit. Until the teen-ager loves to 
read, he can never be developed into 
a reader. 


Since eighty percent of the titles 
in the collection are adult, let us 
consider the adult book and its place in 
the young adult collection. In our 
efforts to enrich the mind and enlarge 
the understanding of the teen-ager, 
there is no more important field of read- 
ing than the novel, for it is in the 
identification of one-self with another— 
the emotional involvement in another’s 
problems—that gives us a true insight 
into that man’s mind and heart. If 
the novel is true to life, if the characters 
are real people and the story is worth 
telling, it will intensify and expand 
the adolescent's experience and under- 
standing of life. John Ciardi in re- 
viewing one of Kerouac’s novels defines 








writing as “the art of shaping experience 
into a form that releases the experience 
to a reader.” Even with sulfa drugs 
none of us will live much more than a 
century, and in that limited time how 
little of life we can savor if we depend 
upon our individual experience. With- 
in the covers of each of our novels, 
there is another lifetime to add to our 
own. We can be reincarnated to live 
at any time in any country. How much 
richer we are for having known Hyman 
Kaplan, Captain Bligh, Boone Caudill, 
Ethan Frome, Anna Karenina, and 
Jane Eyre. We have lived with Pedro 
de Vargas, of The Captain From Cas- 
tille, in the days of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and have traveled with him to 
serve under Cortez in the New World. 
We have danced over the backs of 
bulls and threaded the labyrinth with 
Theseus in The King Must Die. We 
lived in the Mohawk Valley and outran 
the Indians with Adam Helmer of 
Drums Along the Mohawk and waited 
with Jessie Fremont in Immortal Wife, 
while her husband mapped out the 
Oregon Trail. 


The historical novel is too often 
scorned in its entirety. Certainly, as 
in all types of writing, some are inferior 
and do not deserve to be read, but the 
best give us more understanding of the 
past than do the history texts, for instead 
of learning dry facts we visit the coun- 
try, talk to the people with their peculiar 
manners and customs and learn what it 
was like to face a wilderness or a 
tyrant’s wrath or to sail an unknown 
sea in a little boat. 


We need all the warm readable novels 
we can find to promote an understand- 
ing of people living today in other 
countries. If we had as many appealing 


10 


novels about modern Germany, Russia, 
France, South America, Canada, India, 
Australia, and many other countries as 
we do about China and Africa, we 
would have better tools for build:ng 
understanding. Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try, The Blanket, The Silk-Cotton Tree, 
Beyond the Hungry Country, White 
Witch Doctor, Flamingo Feather, do 
for Africa what we wish might be done 
for other countries. 


There is a crying need for novels that 
point up the problems of democracy. 
Of those on the market many are too 
mature or too brutal or too uninteres- 
ing for young adult collections. A Good 
Man by Jefferson Young is an excel- 
lent novel, but its understatement 
which gives it its power with thoughtful 
adults fails to move most teen-agers. 
The death of the calf is not the tragedy 
to them that it is to adults. Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, now out of print, was most 
helpful while it lasted. We need 
novels about Negroes of ability and 
integrity in the deep South, or about 
white persons whose consciences are at 
war with their upbringing. 


When it is understanding we wish 
to promote, the novel and biography 
are our weapons, for understanding 
comes as the result of experience where 
one’s emotions are involved. Ruth Ben- 
edict’s fine pamphlet The Races of Man- 
kind is a convincing array of facts that 
prove to us that the Negro is exactly 
like the white man except for skin 
pigment. Few teen-agers will read it 
voluntarily, for any purely informational 
pamphlet leaves them cold. They are 
more likely to read Martin Luther 
King’s Stride Toward Freedom, or the 
adult novel for which we are searching 
that leads the teen-ager to identify him- 


« lf with the main character and to say 
the end of the book, “This should 
rot happened to a dog! How could 


ch a cruel thing have been done to 
innocent person? Surely something 
| wrong and I should like to see justice 


Biographies, like fiction, lead to the 
r ore abundant life and the wider view. 

hey are not, as a rule, as easy to read 

fiction and so, are introduced a little 
ister to the developing reader. No 
matter how important the biographee 
uiay be, nor how much we want young 
people to know him, unless the bivg- 
raphy is a warm readable account it 
is useless to add it to the collection. 
lf the young adult can read history and 
biography by such authors as Bowers, 
Schlesinger, and Nevins he should be 
reading in the adult departments of 
the library. He reads with enjoyment 
such biographies as: The Dairy of Anne 
Frank, Bridge to the Sun, Who Walk 
Alone, Cheaper by the Dozen, Madame 
Curie, Clarence Darrow for the De- 
fense, and biographies of war heroes, 
sportsmen, and any other persons with 
whom he can identify himself. In 
both fiction and biography a true pic- 
ture, no matter how sad, is better than 
a continued happy ending, or a soften- 
ing of facts. 


The adolescent is idealistic, and bocks 
of emotional content will promote un- 
derstanding and lead to wisdom far 
more effectively than books of infor- 
mation no matter how scholarly or 
reliable they may be. If we may para- 
phrase the Bible without being irrev- 
rant, the novel is that we may have life 
and have it more abundantly. The 
librarian who prides himself that he 
circulates more nonfiction than fiction 
is not necessarily leading his readers 
to the light as surely as he thinks he is. 


In Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
when Rebecca and George were talking 
from their upstairs windows to each 
other across the moonlit street, Rebecca 
said, “I never told you about that letter 
Jane Crofut got from her minister 
when she was sick . . . He wrote Jane 
a letter and on the envelope the address 
was like this: It said: Jane Crofut, the 
Crofut Farm, Grover’s Corners, Sutton 
County, New Hampshire, United States 
of America.” George broke in “What's 
funny about that?” 


“But listen,” Rebecca continued, “It’s 
not finished. The United States of 
America, Continent of North America, 
Western Hemisphere, The Earth, The 
Solar System, The Universe, The M:nd 
of God,—that’s what it said on the 


»”» 
envelope. 


It is this progression, via books from 
the Crofut farm to the mind of God 


with which we librarians are concerned. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book 
Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and 
Juvenile Publishers’ Editions. 
300,000 books in Huntting 
Quality Buckram Binding. 

Come visit our new 70,000 foot 

Warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
six miles from Springfield 
Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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You've got to think bigger—like how 
much you can save by buying all of 
your books from Vroman’s. 


You'll save time and money (and 
that’s not walnuts) because Vroman’s 
is closer, Vroman’s has more books 
in stock, Vroman’s gives generous 
discounts, and Vroman’s offers the 
convenience of dealing with a single 
supplier. 


Let our bushy-tailed friend hoard 
nuts for the winter. You don’t have 
to settle for anything less than 
m-o-n-e-y. Let helpful Vroman’s help 
you save great gobs of it! 


VROMANS 





A. C. Vroman, Inc. 
383 S. Pasadena Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 






AS not 
nearly 
enough 
these 
days 


Booksellers to Librarians for 65 Years 
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HE FISKE REPORT IN RETROSPECT . . . 


by GRACE DUNKLEY 


The “Fiske Report,” as it is referred 
. by most librarians, is almost as ccn- 
oversial as the incidents that provoked 
1e study. Reactions to it have been 
wied and reflect the experiences, at- 
tudes and self perception of those 
vho have read it. We cannot dismiss 
he report as “not being too important,” 
because it is the responses of librarians 
ve know, and it indicates areas in 
which we need to do some professional 
hinking and to take some professional 
action. We may say “the sampling 
is too small,” but that would be denying 
situations that do exist, and may be 
even more prevelant had the sampling 
been larger. If it is “not a true picture” 
then we need to help those interviewed 
to gain a better understanding of their 
role as school librarians. 


Reading the Fiske report, it becomes 
apparent that the school library should 
have been surveyed along with all other 
departments in the school, of which it 


in only an “appendage.” The reported 
actions and feelings of librarians would 
have greater validity had they been 
measured against those in other depart- 
ments that were operating under the 
same administration. If we select mia- 
terials according to the “school curric- 
ulum,” it is certain that restrictions 
in book purchase for subject areas 
would have reflected the same restric- 
tions in the school curriculum. School 
libraries are not autonomous and, there- 


Mrs. Dunkley is Coordinator of Libraries for 
the Bellflower Unified School District. 


fore, will, and do, reflect the integrity 
and intellectual influence of librarians, 
teachers, principals and other educa- 
tional leaders of the school or school’s 
system. 


We cannot absolve school librarians 
from their responsibilities as professional 
individuals. The Fiske report revealed 
many personal weaknesses of those 
concerned with school librarianship. If 
our complaints are against the “flexi- 
bility of the school curriculum” we are 
denying the criteria against which we 
evaluate our books for selection, and 
we are forgetting that curriculum must 
be flexible to meet the changing needs 
of society. If school librarians are 
“distribution lackeys” it may be due 
to inertia or a lack of ideas to develop 
a creative program that gives book «is- 
tribution its incentive. If school librar- 
ians have a “restricted” book shelf it 
may indicate that we need to sharpen 
our book selection procedures or to 
involve other school people for the 
needs of their subject. Certainly, we 
need to be objective and recognize the 
need of all kinds of materials to develop 
a “quality” as well as a “curriculum 
oriented” book collection. 


The chapter on “Paradox in School 
Librarianship” in the Fiske Report needs 
to be read and evaluated. It is with a 
real sense of desolation that one reads 
the responses of those interviewed in 
this chapter. It is very difficult to be 
sympathetic to the librarian’s feelings 
of isolation and subordination. The 
ways in which the librarian develops 
the program with her administrator, 








teachers and students is a direct reflec- 
tion of her administrative ability and 
her personal philosophy of “the library 
in the school.” Professional acceptance 
is based on the librarian’s knowledge 
of books, curriculum and young people 
combined with her ability to work with 
others. Personal acceptance will require 
a very subjective evaluation of self. 
The Fiske Report in this chapter in- 
dicates a real need for change in ® Pree Resets on 
our attitudes, our social concepts, Unavailable Titles 
our professional responsibilities and 


| Leading i in Service to 
: 
our integrity. i ; LIBRARY SERVICE 


American Libraries 


ANY BOOK! ANY BINDING! 
ANY PUBLISHER! 
FICTION! NON-FICTION! 
JUVENILES! 

Check These Advantages 

@ Liberal Discounts 
@ Prompt Delivery 
@ One Stop Service 
© Excellent Prebounds 
@ Invoice with Shipping 


COMPANY, INC. 


4121 El Camino Way 

Palo Alto, California 
One of America’s largest exclusive 
wholesale booksellers. 
We use electronic business ma- 
chines for speed and accuracy in 
special ordering, reporting and 
billing your orders. 
eereweweweoe wow wow owed 


The Fiske Report indicates (1) that 
we need to realize we are specialists 
in our training, but educators in our 
understanding of the educative process, 
(2) that libraries are only an integral 
part of a larger institution, (3) ‘our 
professional associations should be 
affiliated with other organizations whose 
concern is education and (4) the next 
survey should be of the entire institu- 


tion of which we are a part. We have BOOK WEEK 


a responsibility, to our selves, to those 

we serve, and to the profession to which NOV 13-1 g 1960 
ss es 

we belong to give substance and create ’ 

a new form for the “Professional Image” 

of the Fiske Report. That is the 


challenge to every school librarian. 
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JOHN MUIR, NATURALIST 
by John Winkley 


Just right for an introduction to the great 
naturalist from boyhood in Scotland to his last 
days in Martinez, California. Here is the story 


of his thousand mile trek to Florida, his Yose- 
mite and Alaskan explorations. 


Cloth binding. $2.60 Parathenon Press 


Send orders to: 
James B. Jory, P. O. Box 190, Martinez, Calif. 
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AY GIRL, FRIDAY... 


by MARGARET C. DORAN 


The mailman ushered in the new 
iecade with a veritable rash of surveys. 
While filling in the forms for those 
elated to clerical time, I stop to look 
vith renewed appreciation at my girl, 
‘riday. Lucky librarian, I, to have a 
lerk blessed with a complete and 
ibsorbing love of books and libraries. 
‘or us, she is the library angel who 
nurses back to health and circulation 
our ailing bindings, lovingly superin- 
tends the patching of torn pages, letters 
the spines of the new books with bold 
and legible numbers for easy shelving, 
keeps our stamp pads freshly inked 
(with a rotating color scheme to quickly 
place strayed books in their rightful 
era!) and insists on keeping the paste 
in a varied and fascinating group of 
orphan jars. At typing, she is willing 
but lacking in enthusiasm. Given a 
stencil to cut and run, all else is dropped 
by the book shelf, the typewriter clacks, 
the stencil is run, and the material is 
slapped down with a “there, that’s done 
and now back to my beloved books” 
attitude. 


To my girl, Friday, each book is 
a personality. She has a special affec- 
tion for the tired looking volumes. Now 
there are those in the library field who 
take a dim view of spending time 
mending books. Neither Friday nor I 
share this feeling. We both stem from 
a long line of the “make do or do with- 
out” New Englanders and, with so 
much out of print and the limitations 
of school budgets, this doesn’t seem 


ee ae ee ae ae oe coe ee oe ee ee 


Mrs. Doran is librarian at Palms Junior High 
School in Los Angeles. 


a bad trait to have, we think. Under 
the guidance of my girl, Friday, the old, 
the worn and weary books take on a 
new look, not unlike the weary house- 
wife after a trip to the beauty parlor, 
and it is with pride that we view her 
work and with triumph that we note 
the renewed interest the students take 
in these previously ignored titles. No 
effort is too great for Friday. When 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol developed a 
tired look just before the holidays and 
the book jacket has long been gone, 
she prevailed upon an art student to 
draw a suitable picture which she 
affixed to the cover and lacquered on! 
Using old book jackets to create a 
new look is a favorite occupation. Even 
the jackets of books long departed are 
carefully filed in a giant cardboard 
carton for the day when a horse can 
be cut from the jacket to provide interest 
for an unrelated horse story that 
needs grooming, or a pictured bouquet 
is attached to the cover of a tender 
romance. 


Besides having her finger in the 
paste pot, Friday has a green thumb 
and an artistic eye. Under her hand, 
our library has that friendly look that 
fresh flowers give. In off seasons, she 
provides us with odd, exotic arrange- 
ments which only she could fashion 
from a piece of bark, a stone, and a 
spray of leaves. Inventive is our girl, 
Friday, and thoughtful and kind, so 
why should I allow myself to be 
troubled by her involved bookkeeping 
in the textbook room, or the PRODUC- 
TION which the library inventory be- 


comes, or the fact that she likes to 

























“improve” my simply stated bulletins 
with big “dictionary” words. Nor must 
I begrudge the time it sometimes takes 
to josh her out of a “nobody loves me 
or needs me” mood. At such times, 
I must remember the tiny fresh nosegays 
she tucked on my desk, or the way she 
has with the little waifs and strays of 
our school who can always find a 
special friend in my girl, Friday. 

For two weeks at the beginning and 
end of each semester, my girl, Friday, 
leaves our library island and disappears 










into her sea of textbooks. By that A sound investment in economy because — 
time, we are both deeply involved in eS 
the process known as “clearing records” +e ae ee 
° ide itched 

and the books are coming home to ——— 

ily j is A imately 80% of titles In stock for 
roost temporarily on library and text eS 
book room shelves. The mending 
stack grows tall. The flowers lack eae Cotaloge get on ew 
the extra touch or interesting arrange- ee ee 


ment, and we all eagerly await the 

, ger'y Newey Hos 
return of Friday to our midst, and on 
the latest survey, under “Clerical Hours 
; s 5 ; i CTURERS OF 
Assigned to the Library”, I write, “All ~wown.re at sou rae oon 
her time in heart and devotion.” 

















PARAGON BINDINGS 
These are the Best Comparable Buy 
on the Market Today 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE FIELD 
BEAUTIFUL SILK SCREEN COVERS 
We also have a fine Reader List for Ist 3 grades (475 Titles) 
95 per cent of all books in stock at all times (2800 titles) 
YOU WILL LIKE OUR SUDDEN SERVICE 
Write for Lists Today 
DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 


P. O. Box 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


\PERBACKS AND HARDBACKS . . . 


by FAYE M. KLINGMEYER 


‘very school librarian knows the 
strations engendered by mass _ re- 
sts for specific titles as a result of 
orest stimulated by teachers, movies, 
other means. A library can never 
ord to buy sufficient copies to satisfy 
h demands. Paperback books are a 
yn in such circumstances, not for 
culating because they do not hold 
» well enough for that, but for sale. 


Few students can afford to buy hard- 

ck books at today’s prices, but they 
can and do afford paperbacks. They 
cnjoy building up their own libraries, 
we proud of them and read them. The 
psychology of ownership seems to pro- 
mote reading. In the writer's library, 
where paperbacks have been sold for 
two years, students frequently ask if 
a specific title is in paperback form 
either because they have read the hazd- 
back and want to own so good a book 
or because they have heard the book 
good and don’t want to wait for 
library hardback. Too, students are like 
librarians—they want a variety of books 
on hand to read according to mood. 
Librarians no longer need fear cheap 
quality in paperbacks; hundreds of titles 
are available in the classics and hun- 
dreds more in modern fiction and non- 
fiction. Of course the school librarian 
must exercise the same critical judg- 
ment in her choice of paperbacks for 
selling as she does hardbacks for circu- 
lation. Libraries selling paperbacks 
will make some profits but should not 
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Reprinted from the March, 1960, issue of 
we HOUSE, by permission of the 
or. 


Faye M. Klingmeyer is head librarian at 
North Miami (Florida) Senior High School. 
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look upon such profits as the reason 
for handling them. What the librarian 
is doing by selling paperbacks is what 
she is hired to do: She is putting good 
literature into the hands of her patrons 
upon demand. 


Selling paperbacks takes time, but 
so does waiting upon students with the 
same titles in library hardbounds. It 
takes time to unlock the storage cases 
and make change, but selling paper- 
backs also saves time: It is not neces- 
sary to keep a strict inventory or to 
library-process these books; they don’t 
require time to charge and discharge 
to the patron; there are no overdues to 
worry about; and they don’t need to be 
reshelved. 


Any librarian wishing to handle 
paperbacks should clear with her board 
of education or her library board. In 
Dade County, Florida, the board en- 
courages such sales. The science de- 
partment took official initiative by mak- 
ing up a list of locally available science 
titles in paperbacks. This list was sent 
to all science teachers with the recom- 
mendation that the teachers encourage 
students to purchase them through the 
library. No sales tax is charged because 
we are tax exempt, but we are not 
permitted to pass on any discount to 
the student for then we would be in 
competition with local stores. Unsold 
copies may be returned. 


Teachers have shown astonishing 
enthusiasm. Critics who assign lack of 
intellectual interest to teachers should 
visit a school where paperbacks are 








sold. Perhaps their lack of faith in 
American schools might be somewhat 
restored. Teachers themselves buy 
many, many titles for their own librar- 
ies. Their excitement spreads to their 
students, who purchase widely as a 
result not necessarily of a class assign- 
ment but as a result of pure interest. 


Honors classes in North Miami 
Senior High School are given a lst 
of paperbacks they are requested to 
buy. Although purchase isn’t manda- 
tory and although two or more students 
may share copies, parents are told honor 
students may have to purchase as much 
as $10 worth of paperbacks as intellec- 
tual stimulation. Some teachers use 
paperbacks as textbooks in honors and 
accelerated classes. 


Slow, average, and accelerated classes 
also use paperbacks. For instance one 
twelfth-grade teacher used Seton's 
Katherine in her honors class, Chute’s 
Shakespeare and Geoffrey Chaucer in 
accelerated classes, Vicar of Wakefield 
in average classes, and Ivanhoe in her 
slow ones, twelfth-grade English being 
oriented to English literature. Several 
eleventh-grade teachers (American lit- 
erature) used Moby Dick or Gone with 
the Wind for accelerated,Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent or Red Badge of Courage or House 
of Seven Gables or Scarlet Letter for 
average, and Huckleberry Finn or Tom 
Sawyer for slow. Some English tea- 
chers stimulate interest in literature 
by assigning Books That Change the 
World and Reader's Companion to 
World Literature. 


When teaching grammar, many tea- 
chers assign Six Weeks to Words of 
Power, Six Minutes a Day to Perfect 
Spelling, Word Power Made Easy, 









Short Cuts to Effective English, or ~) 
Days to a More Powerful Vocabular :. 
Although not assigned, hundreds .{ 
copies of Webster's Collegiate Dictic - 
ary are sold. 


Foreign language teachers encouras 2 
purchase of the dictionary available i 
the language they teach; each a: 
student receives as part of his fe» 
money a copy of Enjoying Modern Ayr , 
which serves as a text. 


Social studies teachers use regular! 
Teacher in America, Story of Mankin« 
The Greek Way, The U.N. Story o 
Philosophy, and numerous other titles 
The best seller in science is Conant’s 
On Understanding Science. 

The librarian should not presume that 
students will buy only because of tea- 
cher assignment. They buy because 
of intellectual interest, for entertain- 
ment, and because of the influence of 
advertising. This advertising may be a 
word of mouth by the librarian, tea- 
cher or other students; by best-seller 
lists if paperbacks are published when 
hardbacks are best sellers or shortly 
thereafter; by the influence of a movie 
(Bridge over the River Kwai, Green 
Mansions), or simply the fame of a 
classic CJane Eyre, Treasure Island, 
Good Earth, and dozens of others). 
Students will often forgo lunch in order 
to buy a paperback title they spot, for 
fear all copies will be sold before they 
acquire other money. 


Just as a librarian caters to all reading 
levels in her hardbacks, so may she 
cater in paperbacks. For instance my 
library sold 300 copies of Hot Rod and 
about 100 each of the available Sue 
Barton books, in one year. The library 
(serving 3,000 students) sold 5,000 
paperbacks during the year 1958-1959. 





aperbacks in Print” obtainable from 
> R. R. Bowker Company (62 West : : 
th Street, New York City) on a sub- Junior and Senior 


iption basis or at $1.00 per issue 


| | High School Librarians 
yur times yearly) is the best source 





information about paperbacks. This You Will Want 
an alphabetical listing by subject, To Use 
eee anol dibe. This Beautiful New Film 


“Library Research 
England has one of the highest 


e a“ 
t capita reading rates in the civilized In High Schoool 
rid, the United States about the CA Companion Film to “Keys 
avest. Excellent paperbacks have been to the Library’) 
nger and more widely available in COLOR-SOUND-16mm. 
ngland than in the United States. The 10 MINUTES 
ithusiastic response to paperbacks I $125.00 
ave observed indicates that availabil- Address inquires to: 
ity may be partially the answer. One Menai iieads 
teacher stated that paperbacks are the ugrer- _ or 
greatest stimulation to reading she has Productions 
ever observed. Any stimulation is 2311 Dudley Street 
. ; Pasadena, California 
worth trying. 


WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 


7262 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 36, California 


Serving Schools and Libraries Exclusively 
Complete Stock of 
GOLDEN PRESS 
(Golden books in Goldencraft bindings) 
CHILDREN’S PRESS 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
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GOLDEN PRESS 


announces an umportant new series of 
American history books for young readers 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library binding 


EACH BOOK SIZE 7% x 10%; PRICE $3.79 NET 


=< 


S The Sore off hackee 


WAL 


——- by the editors of American 
Heritage, the distinguished magazine 
of history, these are real history books — 
not fictionalized, not dramatized, but au- 
thentic, exciting accounts of great chap- 
ters from the American past. Each is il- 
lustrated with 150 of-the-period pictures, 
at least half in color. Each is written by a 
first-rate author, in consultation with an 
authority in the particular area of history 
covered. Price: each book $3.79 net. The 
first three titles in the series are: 


THE STORY OF 
YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling: the whaleboats, the men who 
manned them, the kinds of whales they 
captured from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


BUILDING AMERICA’S. 


| sae 


| INDIANS” ee 


OF THE PLAINS 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


A complete story of the American In- 
dians who hunted buffalo from the Ca- 
nadian border to Southwest Texas, from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies. Superbly 
illustrated with full-color reproductions 
of great Indian paintings by Catlin, Bod- 
mer, Miller, Kane and others. April 


BUILDING AMERICA’S 
RAILROADS 


A fascinating collection of color paint- 
ings, photographs and drawings illus- 
trates this history of America’s railroads: 
the first locomotives, the fabulous finan- 
ciers, famous train wrecks, railroads 
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February today, and much more. June 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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1 4E GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE .. . 


lore than 500 community leaders 
| librarians from all parts of the 
e met in Sacramento on April 7 
| 8, 1960, to participate in the Gov- 
ors Conference on Public Library 
vice. Called by Governor Edmund 
Brown, the conference considered 
functions and support of public 
raries as educational institutions, and 
ir place in the educational picture 
Californina. 


The conference was opened by an 
address by Governor Brown, who asked 
ihat the delegates “explore and define 
what effective library service is and 
can be... Cand to) recommend prac- 
‘ical and appropriate measures for 
improving public library service in 
California. Noting that there will be 
much more leisure time for everyone 
in the years ahead, the Governor said 
that “many will turn to books and other 
reading materials, and our libraries must 
be ready for them.” 


Emphasizing that the public library 
not only serves as a center of informa- 
tion and communication and_recrea- 
tional reading, but is also a symbol of 
freedom, the Governor added, “I am 
not unaware of the courageous stand 
taken repeatedly by the library profes- 
sion to keep the channels of information 
clear, to resist the self-appointed censor, 
and to insist that all sides of public 
issues be made available to the people 
.. . The Library is and must be free 
to select and offer to its readers writings 
that reflect the whole spectrum of views 
and opinions. Only a society sure of 
its foundations and confident of its 


goals dares guarantee this kind of 
freedom.” 


School librarians attending the con- 
ference noted that considerable atten- 
tion was given in most of the discussion 
groups to public library—school relation- 
ships, particularly in the use of public 
tibrary facilities by students and _tea- 
chers. In addition to many school 
library leaders, the conference was at- 
tended by three officers of SLANC. 


SUVENILES 


large stock of basic and 
most wanted titles 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 
La Puente, California 





























“To Save YOU Time” 


DO YOU have time to locate and read reviews of the more than 1000 new 
juvenile titles published each year? Of course you can’t possibly find time 
to check subject-matter, age and grade level, and to look up the reviews and 
recommendations on all of these. But wouldn’t it be wonderful to have that 
information at your fingertips? 





MB NUBOOK CARDS are being used successfully far and wide by librarians 
and school librarians. They save hours of hunting for reviews, grade levels, 
publishers’ data. How often have you said to yourself “Where DID I see that 
book review?” Order preparation is simplified because all necessary informa- 
tion for each juvenile title published is on a 3 x 5 card. A five-year color 
schedule helps you identify the copyright year. At a glance you know whether 
Wilson Catalog Cards are available. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS EXCITING SERVICE 
AND SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW ... “To Save YOU Time” 


ADVANCE SERVICE — TWICE A YEAR 


February — Complete list of spring juvenile and young people’s titles an- 
nounced for publication between January 1 and June 30, by 
major and minor publishers of children’s books, some 75 in 
all. Cumulated card list, in one alphabet, by author. 





August — Complete list of fall titles announced for publication between 
July 1 and December 31. 


REVIEW SERVICE — FOUR TIMES A YEAR 


Cumulative Service. Complete publication information and review notations. 





November — Cards of juvenile and young people’s titles of spring and fall 


of current year, with review notations which have appeared 
through October 15. 


February — Cards listing reviews of all books which have been reviewed 


to January 7, including repeats of early fall titles with ad- 
ditional reviews. 





April Repeat cards for all fall books which have had additional 
reviews to April 7, and any spring books already reviewed. 


August — Cards of all spring books which have been reviewed, including 
repeat cards for those with additional reviews snce April. 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 


P. O. Box 585, Oak Park, Illlinois 





LA NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR 1959 


“VEN TALES, by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Trans. from the Danish 
by Eva Le Gallienne. Pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper, $3.95. 
Newly translated in a fresh, collo- 
quial style and illustrated with hand- 
some drawings that are medieval in 
flavor. 


ILD ONE-TOE, by Michel-Aime 
Baudouy. Illus. by Johannes Troyer. 
Harcourt, $3. With insight and skill 
the author has created a suspensetul 
atmospheric story of a wily fox and 
the boy and elderly man who match 
wits with it. 


THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO, 
by Harry Behn. Illus. by Mel Silver- 
man. Harcourt, $3. A richly humor- 
ous, perceptive character study of a 
young Mexican boy and his two dis- 
similar, feuding uncles. 


A BROTHER FOR THE ORPHEL- 
INES, by Natalie Savage Carlson. 
Pictures by Garth Williams. Harper, 
$2.95. A warm, flavorsome story of 
the ingenious attempts of a group of 
French orphelines to keep the baby or- 
pheline left on the orphanage door- 
step. 


WOLF OF BADENOCH; DOG OF 
THE GRAMPIAN HILLS, by Jo 
seph E. Chipperfield. Illus. by C. Gif- 
ford Ambler. Longmans, $3.50. A 
gripping narrative of the Scottish 
Highlands, distinguished by its strong 
descriptions, fast-paced action and 
excellent characterizations. 


THE BYZANTINES, by Thomas Cal- 
decot Chubb. Illus. by Richard M. 
Powers. World, $2.95. The author 
vividly reconstructs the Byzantine 


civilization and makes clear its in- 
fluence on the Western world. Strik- 
ing illustrations. 


THE REASON FOR THE PELI- 
CAN, by John Ciardi. Illus. by Mad- 
eline Gekiere. Lippincott, $3. An in- 
viting collection of laughable verse, 
imaginatively illustrated. 


JEAN AND JOHNNY, by Beverly 
Clear. Illus. by Joe and Beth Krush. 
Morrow, $2.95. In this revealing por- 
trayal of a young girl in the throes 
of her first “crush,” the author once 
more shows her ability to depict ado- 
lescense with sympathy and under- 
standing. 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS, by 
Marie Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida. 
Illus. by Marie Hall Ets. Viking, 
$3.25. Enjoyable story of a small 
Mexican girl and her first posada. Il- 
lustrated with detailed drawings that 
effectively capture the color and 
charm of Mexico. (Caldecott Award). 


THE WORLD OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH, 1580-1631, by Genevieve 
Foster. Illus. by the author. Scrib- , 
ner, $4.95. Graphic account of the 
events and people shaping the world 
during the lifetime of Captain John 
Smith. 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN, by 
Don Freeman. Viking, $3. A picture- 
story book about a mouse that lives 
in an art museum. Told with imag- 
ination and originality and illustrated 
with colorful, humorous drawings. 


YOU COME TOO; FAVORITE 
POEMS FOR YOUNG READERS, 
by Robert Frost. With wood engrav- 








ings by Thomas W. Nason. Holt, $3. 
An excellent selection of Frost’s 
poems that will appeal to children of 
all ages. Tastefully designed and il- 
lustrated. 


THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE, by 
Hertha von Gebhardt. Trans. by 
James Kirkup. Illus. by Helen Brun. 
Criterion, $3.25. Heartwarming story 
of a little girl who is always the 
“outsider” among the neighborhood 
children, but who affects their lives 
more deeply than they realize. 


MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, by 
Jean George. Illus. by the author. 
Dutton, $3. The engrossing chronicle 
of a young boy who runs away to 
live off the land in the Catskills. A 
convincing account of an improbable 
situation. 


HOUSES FROM THE SEA, by Alice 
E. Goudey. Illus. by Adrienne Ad- 
ams. Scribner, $2.95. Rhythmic prose 
and softly colored drawing con- 
vey the wonder and beauty of the sea- 


shore and the shells that two children 
find there. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART, by Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray. Illus. by Kazue Mi- 
zumura. Viking, $3. A perceptive, 
moving story of post-war Japan and 
of a young girl’s sacrifice. 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES TOLD 
IN GERMANY, retold from the 
Brothers Grimm by Virginia Havi- 
land. Illus. by Susanne Suba. Little, 
$2.75. Seven well-selected tales skill- 
fully retold and simplified for young- 
er readers. Illustrated with great 
charm. A companion volume to Fa- 


vorite Fairy Tales Told in England, 
below. 
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THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN 
LITTLE KIDS, by the Brothers 
Grimm. With pictures by Felix "of - 
mann. Harcourt, $3.75. The wel - 
loved household tale freshly inte:- 
preted in beautifully drawn, colore:| 
lithographs. 

THE ADVENTURES OF RINAIL 
DO, by Isabella Holt. With pictures 
by Erik Blegvad. Little, $3. Laugh.- 
able situations and an intriguing cast 
of characters distinguish a story rem 
iniscent of Don Quixote. 


BROWN COW FARM; A COUNT- 
ING BOOK, by Dahlov Ipcar. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. A delightful picture 
book with rhythmic text and eye- 
catching drawings in pleasing colors. 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES TOLD 
IN ENGLAND, compiled by Joseph 
Jacobs. Retold by Virginia Haviland. 
Illus. by Bettina. Little, $2.75. As 
well retold as Favorite Fairy Tales 
told in Germany, above. 


THE BLACK SYMBOL, by Annabel 
and Edgar Johnson. Harper, $2.75. 
Believable characters and taut, excit- 
ing situations in a memorable story 
of a traveling medicine show during 
the silver rush days of the Far West. 


AMERICA IS BORN; A HISTORY 
FOR PETER, by Gerald Johnson. 
Illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Morrow, $3.95. A vigorous, stimulat- 
ing survey of early American history, 
dynamic in style and supplemented 
by boldly drawn, dramatic illustra- 
tions. 


THE GAMMAGE CUP, by Carol 
Kendall. Illus. bf Erik Blegvad. Har- 
court, $3.25. An original, skillfully 
fashioned, humorous fantasy of a 
colony of small people who:come to 


ippreciate the four nonconformists 
they have outlawed. 

NION JOHN, by Joseph Krumgold. 
illus. by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, 
33. The foibles of a small town are 
brought into sharp focus in this ac- 
count of a young boy whose friend- 
ship with the town eccentric leads 
eventually to a better understanding 
between the boy and his father. 
‘Newbery Medal). 

N CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE 
MORNING! Carols gathered by 
John Langstaff. Illus. by Antony 
Groves-Raines. Piano settings by Mar- 
shall Woodbridge. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Four traditional carols beautifully 
illustrated with medieval scenes that 
are in complete harmony with the 
text. 


LUCY McLOCKETT, by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley. Drawings by Helen Stone. 
Lippincott, $3. Lighthearted verse 
and delicately colored drawings tell 


of Lucy McLockett who was a model 
child until she lost her first tooth. 
MASTER OF MORGANA, by Allan 
Campbell McLean. Harcourt, $3. A 
stirring tale of mystery and intrigue 
on the wild and rocky Isle of Skve. 
PEOPLE AND PLACES, by Margaret 
Mead. Illus. by W. T. Mars and Jan 
Fairservis, and with photos. World, 
$4.95. Handsome, accurately detailed 
drawings and photographs add to the 
effectiveness of this provocative, ob- 
jective introduction to anthropology. 
FATHER BEAR COMES HOME, by 
Else Holmelund Minarik. Pictures 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper, $1.95. 
Sprightly drawings and a gently hum- 
orous text give appeal to these new 
adventures of Little Bear and his fam- 
ily. 
THE BORROWERS AFLOAT, by 


Mary Norton. Illus. by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Harcourt, $2.75. Further ad- 
ventures of the Borrowers, recounted 
with the delightful humor and sus- 
pense of the earlier stories. 


TOM’S MIDNIGHT GARDEN, by 
A. Philippa Pearce. Illus. by Susan 
Einzig. Lippincott, $3.50. Realism and 
fantasy are perfectly blended in this 
highly original, evocative tale of a 
young boy’s adventuring into the past. 


DOCTOR PARACELSUS, by Sidney 
Rosen. Illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Lit- 
tle, $3.50. A spirited, appreciative 
biography that brings to life an un- 
usual man and the period in which 
he lived. 

THIS IS LONDON, by Miroslav 
Sasek. Macmillan, $3.75. 


THIS IS PARIS, by Miroslav Sasek. 
Macmillan, $3.50. Expressive colored 
drawings and captioned text bring to 
life these two cities, perfectly con- 
veying the spirit of each. 

THE RESCUERS, by Margery Sharp. 
With illus. by Garth Williams. Lit- 
tle, $3.50. Fantasy done with a light, 
sure touch and a humor that will ap- 
peal to both child and adult. Enchant- 
ing drawings. 

THE LANTERN BEARERS, by Rose- 
mary Sutcliff. Illus. by Charles 
Keeping. Walck, $3.50. Mature, thor- 
oughly researched historical ficticn, 
set in early Britain. Intensely realis- 
tic characterizations and swift-paced 
action give added appeal to the inter- 
esting setting. 

THE MOON JUMPERS, by Janice 
May Udry. Pictures by Maurice Sen- 
dak. Harper, $2.50. The magic of 
moonlight and the delight children 
find in it are sensitively conveyed 
in both text and drawings. 








SLAAM HANDBOOK 
The 


Association of Michigan has recently 
published the SLAAM HANDBOOK, 
a 64-page, illustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing the history of SLAAM, its consti- 


Student Librarian Assistar:ts 


tution, and the duties of the officers, 
as well as a manual of procedures for 
student assistants in junior and senior 
Price $1.00. 
Order from Mrs. Jean Fleck, Librarian, 
Deckerville High School, Deckerville, 
Michigan. 


high school _ libraries. 


MOJAVE INDIANS 


An interesting and useful pamphlet 
on the Mojave Indians has been pub- 
lished by Pages of History of Sausalitc, 
California. The 24-page booklet paints 
a picture of the Mojaves as they wer: 
when white men first saw them. |: 
is illustrated primarily by drawing; 
made by the explorers themselves- 
pictures of the Indians, of the villages, 
of the countryside—of a way of life 
now gone for explorer and Indiar: 


alike. 
Bound in paper, the booklet is en 
titled “The Mojave of the Colorado”, 


and is available for $.50 from Pages of 
History, Box 6, Sausalito, California. 
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SEQUEL TO A SUCCESS 


Gladys Conklin, of the Hayward Public 
library, wrote | LIKE CATERPILLARS for curi- 
ous young observers not yet ready for sci- 
entific explanations. It met with such success 
that she has produced | LIKE BUTTERFLIES 
for the same audience. 
by Barbara Latham. Ages 5-8. Sidesewn cloth 
binding. $2.95. Holiday House. 


Illustrated in full color 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Institutional Department 
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iE 19TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ... 


Vlore than 300 California school li- 
rians attended the 19th annual con- 
nce of the School Library Associa: 
1 of California held at Rickey’s 
dio Inn, Palo Alto, April 9 to 11, 
0. The largest annual conference 
SLAC’s 40-year history, members 
hered from the far ends of the state 
discuss the present status and the 
ure of our school libraries in Cal- 
rnia. 
President Elsie Holland called the 
st general session to order on Satur- 
vy morning, and introduced Mr. J. 
raham Sullivan, Chief of the Bureau 
{ National Defense Education Act 
\dministration, State Department of 
iducation, who spoke on the application 
of NDEA to school libraries. At the 
Saturday luncheon, Dr. Henry Gunn, 
Superintendent of the Palo Alto 
Schools, spoke on the dilemma of 
school administrators in relation to 
school libraries. 


Top: Lois Fannin, Elizabeth Williams 


Bot: Mildred Brackett, Mildred Frary 


Top: Dorothy Hamilton, Elsie Holland 
Bot.: Rev. Bouwhuis, Dr. Gunn 


At the afternoon business meeting, 
members heard reports from the various 
state committees, following which the 
exhibits were opened. Thirty-two ex- 
hibitors displayed their wares, and their 
participation added materially to the 
conference’s success. 

The Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., 
Librarian of St. Peter's College, New 
Jersey, spoke on “Poetry, a Daily Joy” 
to the banquet Saturday evening. One 
of the conference highlights was the 
giving away of twenty-two watercolors 
of California Missions to twenty-two 
lucky librarians. The paintings were 
the contribution of Miss Dorcas Rosen- 
feld, Librarian of the South San Fran- 
cisco Schools, and the association is 
very grateful for her fine work. 

While Sunday morning was set aside 
for church, and for rest and relaxation 
around the pool, many members at- 
tended the meeting of the Manual Re- 





Top: Jessie Boyd, Elizabeth Williams 
Bot: J. Graham Sullivan, Elsie Holland 


vision Committee to hear reports and 
discussion of the progress of state and 
section reorganization. 

Sunday luncheon was brightened by 


a music background provided by Dr. 
Hal Halvorsen, Director of Instruc- 
tional Materials for the Palo Alto 
Schools. 


Sunday afternoon was devoted to 
work sessions in grade-level groups for 
discussing plans to implement the new 
AASL standards for school libraries. 
The work of these groups continued 
on Monday morning. 

At the final general session on Mon- 
day, members heard the reports of the 
work groups, and voted to form a 
state-wide committee to plan implemen- 
tation of the new standards in Califor- 
nia school libraries. Mrs. Ellanora 
Kramer of Long Beach was appointed 
chairman of this new state committee. 

The conference closed with a lun- 
cheon Monday noon, and members 


agree in their feeling that this confer- 
ence was the “best ever.” 


EXECUTIVE BOARD NOTES 

The State Executive Board, under 
the leadership of SLAC President E'sie 
Holland, met on Friday evening, Apiil 
8, to conduct the general business of 
the Association. Reports of state cor- 
mittees were heard: Legislation, Bock 
Selection Policies, Education Code R»- 
vision, Manual Revision and Crede:- 
tial Revision. 

Non-member subscriptions to our 
Bulletin were increased in price to 
$3.00 a year, single issues to be sold 
for 75c. 

The State Professional Commitice 
presented a detailed outline of a pro- 
posed SLAC Ethics Committee, but no 
action was taken at this time. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Board will be held at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel at Pasadena on Sat- 
urday, October 8, 1960. 


CURRICULUM LIBRARIANS 
MEET 

Fifty curriculum librarians joined 
SLAC for the first time at our annual 
conference in Palo Alto on April 11, 
1960. Meeting at the Stanford Curric- 
ulum Laboratory the group discussed 
many of the problems confronting cur- 
riculum librarians: the acquisition and 
distribution of curriculum materials, 
circulation policies for curriculum labor- 
atories, the possibilities of central depos- 
itories, and the problem of communica- 
tions among curriculum libraries. 

Meeting for the first time on a state- 
wide basis, the group was very strong 
in its decision to join SLAC. Commit- 
tees on the section level have already 
been formed, and organizational pians 
for the coming year are wel] under way. 





T4E NORTHERN SECTION... 


\EPORT FROM PITTSBURG 


(he May 7th meeting of the North- 
er Section at Pittsburg concluded an- 
ol er active year for our members, com- 
tees and officers. Many members 
» ought their school administrators to 
ir a panel discussion on “What the 
Acministrator Expects of the School 
brary.” The panel was moderated by 
Robert Sumpter of Capuchino High 
School. SLANC President James 
Moller reported on SLANC activities 
for the year. Committee reports were 
deferred, as written copies will be 
mailed to all members of the section. 
Following luncheon, Mrs. Generva Wil- 
ley installed the new officers for 1960- 
61. Tours of Pittsburg’s school libraries 


concluded the day. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Copies of the Northern Section com- 
mittee reports will be mailed to all 
members President Jackson 
Carty has announced. ‘These reports 
sum up the activities of various com- 
mittees during the past year, and foi 
the first time are being mailed to 
members. 


section 


WORKSHOP FOR OFFICERS 


Following the State Executive Board 
meeting in Pasadena next October, a 
one-day workshop of state and section 
officers will be held to integrate and 
coordinate state and section activities 
and programs. Officers from both sec- 
tions as well as state officers will attend. 
lt is hoped that the programs of the 
two sections will be brought closer 
together by closer contact between sec- 
tion officers. 
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LOAN FUND NOW $1,000 


The Jewel Gardiner Memorial Loan 
Fund was increased to a round $1,000 
at the Pittsburg meeting. $120 was 
raised by donations in the awarding 
of a painting and a sculpture by Miss 
Dorcas Rosenfeld, Librarian of the 
South San Francisco Schools. The 
membership then voted to contribute 
another $87 from the section treasury 
to bring the loan fund to an even 
$1,000. Miss Jessie Boyd is chairman of 
the Loan Fund Committee. 


PUBLICATION PLANNED 


Mrs. Genevra Willey, chairman of 
the Publications Committee, has an- 
nounced that the committee is starting 
work on the development of a booklet 
on centralized processing and catalog- 
ing. Members interested in working on 
this project, or having experience in this 
field that might be of use to the com- 
mittee are urged to contact Mrs. Willey 
at 214 Pacific Avenue, Piedmont 11, 
California. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL JUNE 4 


A joint meeting of the out-going and 
in-coming Advisory Councils will be 
held at the Sundown Motel in Modesto 
on Saturday, June 4, 1960. Out-going 
President Jackson C. Carty will meet 
with his council in the morning to 
conclude the business of the year. The 
new council, under the leadership of 
in-coming President Leslie Janke, will 
take over and begin planning for next 


year’s programs and activities. 








FINAL MEETING MAY 7 

The annual spring business meeting 
of the Southern Section was held Sat- 
urday, May 7, at the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel in Los Angeles, and was followed 
by a luncheon and a panel discussion 
on the Fiske Report. The unusual table 
decorations in the form of gilded birds 
in colorful bird cages were the work 
of Miss Barbara Ann Canady. Program 
arrangements were made by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Davis. 


The panel discussion was moderated 
by Dr. Clarence Fielstra of UCLA. 
Varied reactions to the Fiske Report 
were presented by Mr. Floyd Honn, 
Principal of Manual Arts High School 
in Los Angeles, Mrs. LuVerne Lamotte, 
of the Pasadena Board of Education, 
Dr. Norman Scharer, Superintendent 
of the Santa Barbara City Schools, Miss 
Eleanor Weiherman of Millikan High 
School, Long Beach, and Mrs. Helen 
Eikenbery, Librarian of Pasadena High 
School. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Southern Section has experimented 
this year for the first time with meetings 
of special interest groups of the various 
grade levels. Each group has been 
guided by a committee, and the chair- 
man of each committee was advised to 
procede as he saw fit. As one might 
expect, no single pattern emerges as we 
review the work of the several groups. 


Directors and supervisors met twice 
with county schools librarians to discuss, 
first, centralized cataloging, and at a 
later date the role of the library super- 
visor. Junior College librarians, who 
met in November in Fullerton, had an 
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opportunity in March, at Eisenhower 
High School in Rialto, to view exhibits 
of library furniture by Sjostrom Li- 
brary Furniture and DeLuxe Metal, 
also to see the new Thermo-Fax micto- 
film reader-printer. 


The senior high school group, lead 
by Mrs. Ethel Blumberg, met three 
times, emphasizing the listing of ser- 
vices which school librarians want to 
render when ALA standards are rea- 
lized. The work of this group culmin- 
ated in a “brainstorming” session at 
Rialto led by Mr. Richard Moore, at 
which fifty ideas were thrown into the 
air and recorded, with no attempt to 
weigh or evaluate. The list is sur- 
prisingly stimulating. Mr. Moore is 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of 
the Little Lake School District, and is 
doing a doctoral study in the school 
library filed. 


Junior High — school _ librarianns 
met three times this year under 
the leadership of Mrs. Gladys Bowen. 
It is evident that these meetings were 
very profitable, for they resulted in the 
sharing of lists of books for use with 
remedial classes, and in discussion of 
varied successful practices of junior high 
school library orientation and instruction 
programs. Mrs. Bowen reports definite 
plans for next year. 


The last of Southern Section’s special 
interest group gatherings took place in 
Rialto on March 5. This day marked 
the initial meeting of the curriculum 
laboratory librarians, our newest special 
group. These curriculum specialists 
voted last December to affiliate with 
SLAC. 






: is the concensus of opinion in 
;.uthern Section that the organization 
| our special interest groups was a 

ve in the right direction. Perhaps 
nt year we shall organize somewhat 
di ‘erently, but we believe that our 
sj cial groups are here to stay. As 
\i-s. Blumberg says, “We have just 


tched the surface of possibilities.” 


USING THE LIBRARY 


A Guide to Library Skills 


Written by Mary Zimmerman, Mar- 
tha Petrucci and Joan Mathy, and 
published by Charles E. Merrill Books, 
Inc, USING THE LIBRARY is de- 
signed to present basic library skills 
to intermediate grade and junior high 
school students. 


With one lesson on each page, the 
“Skilltext” progresses from a_ simple 
orientation to the library to more com- 
plex and detailed skills. The first five 
lessons are devoted to introducing the 
card catalog, author, title, and subject 
cards, and call numbers. The second 
section is concerned with classification, 
the Dewey Decimal System, locating 
fiction and biography, using subject 
entries and cross references, and other 
“extras” in the catalog. 


The third part of the paperbound, 
30-page pamphlet covers the parts of 
a book, reference books, dictionaries, 


encyclopedias, atlases, indexes, and 
taking notes. A review page concludes 
each section to provide a check on 
skills learned. A glossary of library 
terminology is included, as is a page 
of sample assignments for practicing 


library skills. 


8¥x1l1 inches in size, the Skilltext 
is printed in double columns in large, 
clear type. Illustrative sketches are 
included on almost every page. Each 
page-lesson has work-type questions to 
further reinforce learning. The paper- 
bound Skilltext sells for $.60 list ($.45 


net to schools and libraries.) 


Further information on this new 
teaching aid can be obtained from 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 
Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
or from the California representatives, 
Mr. Larry Mitchell, 1786 The Alameda, 
San Jose, 26, Calif. and Mr. James L. 
Braden, 4518 El Camino Corto, La 
Canada, Calif. 


A CATALOGER’S LOVE SONG 


CIN 16TH EDITION TIME) 
By Barbara Toohey 


My darling little 396, 

My 611 is in a fix 

The .12 of it beats faster, 

Its .81 has met its master, 

Its .84’s are just for you; 

I must be 132.2 

Though wild with love I'd never try 
For 793, then say goodby. 

Oh no, for you I plan to strive 

In bonds of 265.5. 

But your 551.313 

Begins to get the best of me: 

No 612.3, no slumber, 

You've really got my Cutter number. 
025.3 and 4 

No longer thrill me as before. 

My life’s a 792.1; 

It holds no Bliss, I am undone, 
And from this woe, I shall depart, 
A steel eraser in my heart. 

My, how the staff will be surprised— 
The filing hasn’t been revised. 





The three problems of credentials 
accreditation of library school procr ms 
leading to the librarianship credential, 
and the evaluation of secondary schools 
could be considered, with a twist of 
the imagination, as three sides of the 
same coin. These three professional 
problems are currently undergoing ser- 
ious study by California school librar- 
ians, and are closely related one to the 
other. Each will play an important 
role in the realization of our primary 
professional goal: better school library 
service to children. 


One, the revision of the credential 
structure, is nearing the final stages 
of acceptance after several years of 
study. Another, the accreditation of 
library school programs leading to the 
librarianship credential, is currently 
undergoing study with an unstated, but 
reasonably imminent terminal date. The 
third, the study and revision of the 
instructional materials section of the 
CASSA secondary-school appraisal pro- 
gram, is just starting a long-term study. 
A unified report on the background and 
status of the committees working on 
these problems can relate them more 
meaningfully to each other. 


CREDENTIALS 


The revision of California’s teacher 
certification system, after several years 
of discussion and debate by virtually 
every segment of the teaching profession 
within the sttate, has resulted in the 
adoption by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of the following five credentials: 
1) The Standard Teaching Credential, 


which will carry endorsements indicat- 


CREDENTIALS - ACCREDITATION - EVALUATION - 





ing the following specializations: ele 
mentary, secondary and junior college 
teaching, the teaching of exceptional 
children, and librarianship; 2) A Des- 
ignated Subject Teaching Credential, 
authorizing the teaching of a designated 
trade or subject; 3) A Designated Ser- 
vices Credential, authorizing personnel, 
health and other services; 4) A Super- 
vision Credential; and 5) An Adminis- 
tration Credential. 


The SLAC Credentials Revision 
Committee, headed by Miss Elizabeth 
Neal of Compton College, has labored 
long and hard to have the voice of 
school librarians heard by the Creden- 
tials Commission. Miss Neal reports 
that school librarians generally are 
satisfied with our placement under the 
Standard Teaching Credential. School 
librarians are deeply concerned, how- 
ever, with the lack of assurance by this 
credential structure that school admin- 
istrators will assign credentialed librar- 
ians to the school library, or assurance 
that those assigned to school libraries 
have minimum prescribed training in 
school librarianship. Miss Neal states 
“that when (school) accreditation be- 
comes effective, this evaluation will 
do much to insure the appointment 
of an adequately trained person to the 
position of school librarian. This has 
proven to be true in the case of junior 
college library accrediation.” 


ACCREDITATION OF LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 
On January 29, 1959, Dr. Roy Simp- 


son, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, appointed a committee of SLAC 









CLA members to develop and rec- 
1end criteria to the Committee on 
reditation of the California State 
rd of Education for the evaluation 
ollege and university preparation 
rams leading to the Librarianship 
lential. To date the SLAC-CLA 
mittee on Accreditation has held 
meetings. The preliminary studies 
he committee have been submitted 
California library schools for their 
ment and study. Miss Lois Fannin 
Long Beach is chairman of the 
imittee. 


CASSA EVALUATION 


Most school librarians are, by now, 
familiar with the self-evaluation pro- 
gram being conducted by the California 
Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators (CASSA). This program was 
reported in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education for February, 


1957. The Northern Section, SLAC, 


has devoted two section meetings to 
discussing the library section of this 


program. At the Northern Section 
Workshop at the University of San 
Francisco in the summer of 1959, a 
seminar group studied this section of 
the program in detail, and submitted 
their findings to the Northern Section 
Advisory Council. The Northern Sec- 
tion then referred the problem to the 
SLAC State Executive Board for fur- 
ther action. SLAC President Elsie Hol- 
land appointed a state committee to 
make further studies and recommenda- 
tions. The committee joined with the 
Audio-Visual Education Association of 


California in studying the entire instruc- 
tional materials section of the program. 


Mr. Earl Mennet of the Alameda 
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County Schools Instructional Materials 
Department is chairman of this joint 
SLAC-AVEAC committee. A_ close 
working relationship with CASSA has 
been established, and Mr. William 
McGowan, Executive Secretary of 
CASSA, has assured the committee of 
every cooperation. The committee's 
preliminary findings will be submitted 
to the two associations for further study, 
discussion and approval before being 
submitted to CASSA., 


These three programs — credentials, 
accreditation and evaluation—are of vital 
concern to school librarians, and promise 
much in the improvement of school 
library services in California schools. 


TO SURVIVE 
THE TEST 
OF TIME 


Peiping was the home of China’s 
Imperial class and much of its 
ancient culture still survives. 
For sturdy plastic magazine binders _ 
that withstand the usage of inquiring minds 
and busy fingers, look to Marador. 
THE STATUE—a jade Buddha from Peiping. 
THE BOOK COVER—Regal series by Marador. 


MARADOR CORP. 


JI. the World 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 








FOR THE ASKING ... 


“When we help others with their 
problems, we free them to help us 


with ours.” 






If you have compiled a bibliography, 


or have any other type of material 
you feel might be helpful to others 
librarians, won’t you share it by making 
it available through the Bulletin? Send 
a copy with your name, school and 
address to: Mrs. Trudie Hunt, Arcadia 
High School, P. O. Box 597, Arcadia, 
Calif. 


VITAMIN A 
as prescribed by Dr. Frank Baxter 


Classics which ages 7 to 12 can look 
forward to reading. Send a 9-inch, 
self-addressed stamped (4c) envelope 
to: 

Mrs. Helen Eikenbery, Librarian 

Pasadena High School 

1570 East Colorado 


Pasadena, California 


MEXICO AND SPAIN 


Annotated list of fiction and non- 
fiction (art, history, travel, biography) 
of Spanish speaking countries, with 
emphasis on Mexico and Spain. Ap- 
propriate for high school and junior 
college. Send a 9-inch, self-addressed, 
stamped, (4c) envelope to: 

Mrs. Trudie Hunt, Librarian 

Arcadia High School 

P. O. Box 597 


Arcadia, California 


GAYLORDS 


Since 1896 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


GAYLORD BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


Prompt Shipment on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 
Please write for our Catalog. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES $$ substantially 
bound. Missing numbers. sup- 
plied. 

FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impregnat- 
ed buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 


style of original covers. A re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 
EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP 
Intelligent Service 
“We Know How” 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 















WRITE FOR THESE... 


-THEMATICAL BOOKLIST 
R HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


nnotated bibliography of mathemat- 
books and periodicals suitable for 
1 school libraries. Single copies may 
»btained without cost by sending 
amped (4c) self-addressed number 
envelope to: High School Book Lis’, 
» Richard V. Andree, University of 
iahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


\ \AS SCIENCE BOOK LIST 


\bout 900 titles listed by Dewey 
class; coded for 1) junior high school, 
2) senior high school, and 3) exception- 
al high school and junior college stu- 
Send $1.00 to American Assoc- 
iation for the Advancement of Science, 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 
BOOKS ABOUT JETS, ROCKETS, 
AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


Free. Write to National Aviation 
Council. 1025 Connecticutt Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


RECENT EASY FIRST GRADE 
BOOKS 


Lists 400 easy-to-read books for first 
grade children. Send 30c and a stamped 
(4c), self-addressed envelope to Patrick 
Groff, San Diego State College, San 
Diego. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND 
MATH 


A comprehensive list of over 3,000 
elementary science and mathematics 
titles for NDEA projects. Free from 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc., 1236 South Hat- 
cher Ave., La Puente, California. 


dents. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR FOR 

CHILDREN, 1959 Supplement 
Reprint from Child Study, Winer, 

1959-60, pp. 31-52. 25c from Child 


Study Association of America, 9 East 


89th St., New York 28, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
HAWAITIANA 

Send self-addressed, stamped (4c) 
envelope to: Children’s Section, Ha- 
waii Library Association, Division of 
Work with Children, Library of Ha- 


waii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR 
REMEDIAL READING 


LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR 
HOLIDAYS 


LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


20c each. Available from: Bureau 
of Extension Service, Iowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


New listings of foreign children’s 
books are available from Package Li- 
brary of Foreign Children’s Books, 69- 
41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Extensive bibliography of texts and 
children’s books, films and filmstrips. 
February, 1960, issue of JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. Single copy $1.00 
from Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, 
Mass. 





SUPPLEMENTARY DIRECTORY 1959-1960 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Baldwin, Mrs. Florence (L), Redwood J.H.S., 3600 Oxford St., Napa 

Boling, Kathleen (L). Clovis H.S., Clovis ‘ 

Ciani, Amerigo T. (L), City College of S. F., Balboa Park, San Francisco 12 
Cunningham, Dorothy (Repr) D. Cunningham & Associates, 1369 Post St., San Francisco 9 
Hall, Mrs. Ethlyn F. (L), Davis Jt. U.H.S., 23 Russell Blvd., Davis 

Hart, Anna Marie (S), Trinity City Sch., Courthouse, Weaverville 

Everett, Mrs. Helen A. (L), Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Hunt, Mrs. Elizabeth K. (TL), McCloud H.S., Box 277, McCloud 

Kaye, Katherine (L), Placer U.H.S., 275 Agard St., Auburn 

Long, Mrs. Katherine M. (L), Tennyson H.S., 27035 Whitman Rd., Hayward 
Mensing, Irene E. (L), City College of S.F., Balboa Park, San Francisco 12 
Nelson, Mrs. Marie (L), El Cerrito H.S., El Cerrito 7 
Pedley, Mrs. Katharine (L), City College of S.F., Balboa Park, San Francisco 12 
Reedy, Gale H. (Repr) J. B. Lippincott Co., Box 446, Berkeley 

Rutter, Mrs. Miriam (Repr) Sunset Books, Menlo Park , 

Santa, Mrs. Beauel M. (HL), East Side U.H.S. Dist. 57 No. White Road, San Jose 23 
Schein, Herman (Repr) Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley 8 

Scott, Anna M. (L), San Carlos H.S., San Carlos c/o Carlmont H.S., Belmont 
Shanahan, Mrs. Juanita B. (L), St. Paul H.S., 323 29th St., San Francisco 14 
Sister Superior (Prin.) Holy Names H.S., 4660 Harbord Dr., Oakland 18 
Ferapkins, Mrs. Josephine L. (L), Yuba City U.H.S., 850 B St., Yuba City 
Zingheim, Mary Louise (S), San Jose Sch. Dist., 408 Almaden Ave., San Jose 14 


THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


Andrews, Winifred (L), So. Pasadena J.H.S., 1524 Fair Oaks, So. Pasadena 
Dahlquist, Anita (Co) Hudson Sch. Dist., 15959 E. Gale Ave., La Puente 

Grainger, William K. (L), Pasadena City College, 1570 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 
Hartman, Virginia (L). Orangeview J.H.S., Anaheim 

Leopold, Charles E. (L), Porter J.H.S., 15960 Kingsbury St., San Fernando 

Moore, Patricia J. (L), Lausen H.S., 2100 So. Western Ave., San Pedro 

Orbach, Elsie (AL), Santa Monica H.S., 6th and Pico, Santa Monica 

Sister Mary Conrad (L), St. Mary’s Academy, 3300 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43 
Wilson, Mildred G. (HL), Westminster H.S., 14325 Goldenwest Ave., Westminister 


NORTHERN SECTION PUBLICATIONS 


LIBRARY SKILLS—Teaching Library Use through Games and Devices. 
1958. Paper $2.08. Prebound $2.81 


PREPARATION AND CATALOGING TIME FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 1959 (mimeo) $.78 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS, a guide to 
the formation of policies and procedures. 1956. (mimeo) $.78 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


SLAC—NORTHERN SECTION 
214 Pacific Avenue, Piedmont 11, California 


BULLETIN ADDRESS 1960-1961 


The Bulletin’s address changes each year, along with the editor. 
After July 1, 1960, address: 


Miss Maryline Conrey, Editor 
2533 Encinal Avenue 


Montrose, California 


Subscription matters should be addressed to: 
Mrs. Helen Sours 
820 South Central Avenue 
Glendale, California 











THEY SAID 
IT COULDN'T 
BE DONE! 






We may not be “first” on the moon, but 
in the development of Library Binding the 


firsts” have been awarded to Pacific. 


The story of Pacific library Binding Co. is the story of creative ability of 


people — people who have contributed thinking, planning, and inventive 


genius to make Pacific the leader in the field of Library Binding 


Since 1912, exploration into library binding problems has been foremost 
P.L.B. operations. In the space age, you continue to benefit from the inven 
tions and ‘firsts’ that have produced higher quality bindings faster and 


at lower cost. 


Designed the Scoring Machine, for easier opening of rebound books. 


Perfected the famous OVERSEWING MACHINE, used by all modern 
library binding plants in the world. 


Designed the BOOK SANDER, to give maximum inner margins on rebound books. 


Developers of exclusive AUTOMATIC STAMPING MACHINES 
for gold and foil stamping. 


improved the “‘DEK-O-LETTER" Machine. 
Designed the BOOK SECTIONER Machine. 
Exclusive developers and users of ‘Economic Sto-A-Way” Magazine Bindings. 


Introduced to Western Libraries the beautifully illustrated 
covers on rebound Children's Books. 


First to offer both Picture Covers and Treasure Trove Covers plus beautifully 
decorated covers from all leading sources. 


Specific and specialized binding problems are still being 
solved in this “space” age. 


Write or phone Richmond 9-1328. Our representative will call 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. « LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 





WATER OVER THE DAM 


YOUTH AND THE FBI 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE 
McGRADY. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. First-hand account of how 
the F.B.I. deals with the problems 
of youth. An honest and timely study 
of juvenile delinquency and law en- 
forcement. 


Grades 9-12 $3.00 


THE WORLD OF 
THE ARCTIC 


By FRANCES C. SMITH. Illustrated 
with photographs. The story of Arc- 
tic exploration from earliest days to 
now and an interesting discussion of 
the geography, geology, and the flora 
and fauna of the Arctic Circle. 


Grades 7-12 $2.95 


WATER OVER THE DAM 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner. An an- 
count of dams from the earliest days 
to the present era of giants, and how 
they have affected our lives. 


Grades 9-12 $3.95 


LIPPINCOTT 


BOOKS FOR SPRING 
1960 


BASEBALL IS A 
FUNNY GAME 


By JOE GARAGIOLA. A coast-to- 
coast favorite of sports fans as 
sportscaster, former major league 
catcher and M. C. on the banquet cir- 
cuit, Joe Garagiola knows the inside 
of baseball and tells it in a spirited 
style all his own. 


H. S. $2.95 


THE LIVING HOUSE 


By GEORGE ORDISH. This unique 
biography of a 400-year-old English 
country house in terms of all its in- 
habitants—human, animal, insect and 
bird—presents a fascinating view of 
the kinds of life that shaped the 
house’s character through the cen- 
turies. Illustrated. 


H. S. $4.50 


DECISION AT TRAFALGAR 


By DUDLEY POPE, author of Graf 
Spee and 73 North. The whole story 
of the dramatic Battle of Trafalgar 
where Admiral Nelson defeated Na- 
poleon’s fleet. Pope’s account of that 
historic naval battle is the most com- 
plete and vigorously exciting yet 
written. Illustrated with 18 battle dia- 
grams, 16 pages of half-tones and 21 
line drawings including a 3-page fold- 
out of H. M. S. Victory. 


Hi. 5. $5.95 


Send for FREE catalogs of books 
for (1) elementary and junior 


high, (2) high school. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY e. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





